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Research on second language learning suggests that 
age or age-related factors are a major variable in the acquisition of 
a second language for school. In the uarly stages of acquisition, 
older students are faster and more efficient learners, with the 
advantage of more advanced cognitive develofMnent in the first 
language. This early advantage diminishes after the first year of 
second language learning for adults, but remains for older children 
and adolescents. Adolescents past puberty are likely to retain an 
accent but are capable of developing complete second language 
proficiency. When schooled only in the second language, students in 
the 8-to-12-year range on arrival may be the roost advantaged learners 
of school skills in the second language. Older students have less 
time to make up lost years of academic instruction easily. The effect 
of age diminishes over time as the learner becomes more proficient in 
the second language. Differences are generally found through the 
first five years after arrival. It takes language minority students 
in any type of program a minimum of four years to reach native 
speakers* level of school language proficiency and may take eight or 
more years, depending on a variety of factors. (MSE) 
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In this issue of New Focus, which examines the relationship of age to second language acquisition for 
school, two articles are presented. Virginia P. Collier reviews a number of studies, including her own 
r^/^^nflv rnmnl^r^H nn^ fhaf nnmf tn an aHvantaa^. u/hirh children in middle childhood aoDcar tO have over 



scnool, two ariicies are preseniea. Virginia r. v^oiiicr reviews a number ui 5iuuic5, mciuuin^ nci 
recently completed one, that pomt to an advantage which children in middle childhood appear to have 
younger children and adolescents in formally acquiring a second language. In the second article, CI 

WiIKam TwvfnrH analvTf^c a nnmhpr nf farfnrc roanitive SOClOCultural. affective, and Hnc^uistic — 



\'e over 

^ ^ ^ .g,-, . , Charles 

William Twyford analyzes a number of factors - cognitive, sociocultural, affective, and linguistic that 
may account for age differen'^es in second language acquisition. Together the two articles provide an 
overview for practitioners that can form the basis for reasoned decisions in setting objectives, designing 
curricula, and selecting instructional strategies ioi limited-English-profident students. 
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TO THE EDUCATIONAL RESOURCES 
INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC)/' 

INTRODUCnON 

As the number of non-English- and limited- 
English-proficient students in our schools 
increases steadily, educators are looking for more 
efficient and cost-effective ways to improve these 
students' English skills so that they can 
participate fully in the curriculum of their 
schools. It is natural, then, for teachers, 
curriculum developers, administrators, and 
government officials to ask how long it should 
take for limited-English-proficient students to 
break through the language limitations that hinder 
their learning and advancement. 

The only simple answer to that question is 
"It depends." It depends on the learner's 
cognitive style, socioeconomic background, formal 
schooling in first language, and many other 
factors. A substantial amount of research, 
testing the old axiom that young learners learn 
best, also tells us that successful language 
acquisition depends on the learner's age. This 
article, recognizing the interaction of many 
variables in second language acquisition, will 
examine what has been said about the effect of age 
on the amount of time students need to acquire 
a second language. 

The conclusions presented |icr<e, when 
considered with other research findings and 
specific student information, can guide planners 
and practitioners toward the implementation of 
more effective programs for limited-English^ 
O rofident students. 
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IS THERE A CRITICAL PERIOD FOR SECOND 
LANGUAGF ACQUISITION? 

Some of the earliest studies of the effect of 
age on the acquisition of a second language 
focused on proving or disproving Lenneberg's 
(1967) critical period hypothesis. Lenneberg 
theorized that the acquisition of language is an 
innate process determined by biological factors 
which limit the critical period for acquisition of 
a language from roughly two years of age to 
puberty. Lenneberg believed that after 
lateralization (a process by which the two sides 
of the brain develop specialized functions), the 
brain loses plasticity. Lenneberg claimed that 
lateralization of the language function is 
normally completed at puberty, making post- 
adolescent language acquisition difficult. 

Many studies have tested this hypothesis by 
comparing children to adults in the ao^uisirion of 
pronunciation. Studies examining subjects' pro- 
nunciation after over five years of exposure to 
the second language consistently find that the 
large majority of adults retain their accent when 
the second language is acquired after puberty, 
whereas children initiating second language 
acquisition before puberty have little or no 
foreign accent (e.g., Asher and Garcfa, 1969; 
Gyama, 1976; Seligcr, Krasben and Ladefoged, 1975; 
j'ahta, Wood and Loewenthal, 1981). Two studies 
assessing students' acquisition oi pronunciation 
affcr three years of exposure to the second 
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language found that younger students had retained 
more accent*free pronunciation when compared to 
adolescents just past puberty (Fathman, 1975; 
Williams, 1979). 

Researchers have debated the age at which 
lateralization actually occurs. Kinsbourne (1975) 
proposes completion by birth; Krashen (1973) sug- 
gests it may be complete by age 5; Lenneberg 
(1967) proposes lateralization by puberty. Long 
(1988) suggests that the brain's loss of 
placticity is also due to other aspects of 
cerebral maturation unrelated to lateralization. 
Regardless of the exact timing of lateralization 
or other related factors, evidence is very strong 
that most people who acquire a second language 
after puberty retain an accent in the second 
language. 

It may be that the effort to test the critical 
period hypothesis called too much attention to one 
aspect of language proficiency - pronunciation - 
and to the cUld/adult dichotomy. Educators may 
be more concerned about differences in language 
acquisition of young children (4-7), older 
children (8-12), and adolescence (13-16) and ihey 
are interested in more aspects of language to be 
mastered than just pronunciation. The sections 
which follow examine the effect of age on school 
children's acquisition of progressively complex 
language domains: first, basic oral skills, then 
language skiil: for school including oral and 
written skills, and finally language skills in 
content area development. 

DOES AGE AFFECr BASIC ORAL SECOND 
LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT? 

The critical period studies usually focused 
on child-adult differences and suggested that 
younger learners, still operating within the 
critical period, should be superior learners. 
However, studies of oral language skill 
acquisition by children of different ages has led 
to the conclusion that, initially, older children 
acquire faster than younger children. 

For example, Ervin-Tripp (1974) found that 
after nine months of instruction in French, 7- to 
9- year-olds performed better than 4- to 6- year- 
olds did iU comprehension, imitation, and 
conversation. Similarly, Fathman (1975) found 
that in the first year of study, 11- to 15-year- 
olds were significantly better at acquiring 
English as a second language than (- to 10-ycar- 
olds in pronunciation, morphology, and syntax. 

In Fathman's study, however, by year three 
the younger students outperformed the older ones 
on the same types of measures. This flip-flop 



pattern continues in study after study on short- 
term versus long-term exposure to the language; 
i.e., an early advantage is seen in the acquisi- 
tion of oral skills for oldet acquirers (even 
those after puberty), but younger acquirers even- 
tually catch up and outperform the older ones 
after several years* time (Grinder, Otomo and 
Toyota, 1962; Hamayan, Saegert and Lanidee, 1977; 
Krashen, Scarcella and Long, 1982; Oyama, 1978; 
Patkowsld, 1980; Ramirez and Politzer, 1978; Snow 
and Hoefnagel-Hohle, 1978; Stern, 1967; and 
Winltz, 1981). 

It is important to note that these studies 
report a pattern of age differences as seen in 
studies of basic oral skills in a second language, 
not the more complex skills required for formal 
schooling. The next section examines the effect 
of age on acquiring those skills. 

DOES AGE AFFECT THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY FOR SCHOOL? 

If English is being acquired for academic 
purposes, the level of proficiency expected is 
much more complex than English for day-to-day 
survival. Cummins (1979, 1980, 1981a, 1981b) has 
proposed a model for second language acquisition 
that distinguishes between these two types of 
language proficiency: language for general social 
interaction and language for school. Cummins' 
distinction between face-to-face conversational 
proficiency and proficiency which requires the 
speaker to rely solely on the language itself can 
help clarify the effect that age has on the 
language acquisition of limited-English-proficient 
students. 

Cummins uses the term 'context-embedded' to 
describe face-to-face commimication vAttrt meaning 
can be negotiated. This type of communication is 
enhanced by a wide range of paralinguistic (e.g., 
gesture, facial expression) and situational cues. 
On the other hand, context-reduced language relies 
priiT.arily on linguistic or language-based cues to 
meaning and is more difficult to produce and 
comprehend. Cummins' model (see Figure 1) 
consists of two intersecting continuums: the 
first from context-embedded language to context- 
reduced language, and the second from cognitively 
undemanding language (which requires little 
conscious attention to language forms or choices) 
to cognitively demanding language (which requires 
the active cognitive efforts of the speaker/writer 
to produce). 



Cognitively 
Undemanding 



Context- 
Embedded' 



_ Context- 
' Reduced 



Cognitively 
Demanding 

(Cummins, 1984 p. D9) 

Hgure 1. Dimensions of Language Proficiency 



Language proficiency required for school 
tasks can incorporate the whole range of skills in 
all four quadrants, but it is especially for 
school that students need to develop context- 
reduced and cognitively demanding aspects of 
language in order to function successfully in the 
classroom. Swain (1981) describes some of these 
aspects of language for schook 

Language which is used to explain, to classi- 
fy, to generalize, to abstract, to manipulate 
ideas, to gain knowledge, and to apply that 
kno^edge (doing so eventually with only lan- 
guage providing the contextualizing cues) 
constitutes essential aspects of the 
cognitive demands made on students as they 
progress m school. One of the goals of the 
educational system is that students be able 
to make use of decontextualized language, 
that is. to be able to use language alone as 
a tool for learning in reading and listening; 
and to use language alone as a tool for 
conceptualizing, drawing abstract generaliza- 
tions, expressing complex relationships in 
speaking and writing (p. 5). 

For academic purposes, students need to 
acquire as complete a range of skills in the 
second language as possible. Language in school 
becomes increasingly abstract as students move 
from one grade level to the next. Language 
becomes the focus of every content area task, with 
all meaning and all demonstration of knowledge 
expressed through oral and written forms of 
las^age. It would be good to know, then, at what 
ages and after what length of time students do 
best in acquiring a second language for school. 



Several researchers have conducted studies 
comparing the performance of students of different 
ages on language tasks associated with school 
skills, including reading and writing. The short- 
term studies once again show an initial advantage 
for the older students, but in contrast to the 
previous studies cited on basic oral second 
language development, the long-term stitdies show a 
continuing advantage for the older students (ages 
8 to 12). When examining age on arrival, most 
studies of both short-term and long-term 
acquisition find that students arriving between 
the apes of 8 and 12 are faster in early 
acquisition of second language skills, and over 
several years' time they maintain this advantage 
over younger arrivals of 4 to 7 years. Table 1, 
on the next page, summarizes the flndings of 
several studies that support this conclusion. 

Based on this review, we can assert that 
older students (ages 8 to 12) are faster, more 
efflcient acquirers of school language than 
younger students (ages 4 to 7). In many of the 
studies reviewed, young children beginning the 
study of a second language between the ages of 4 
and 7 take much longer to master skills needed for 
academic purposes than older children do. Why is 
this so? Several explanations have been proposed, 
though none yet has conclusive research support. 
First, we know that children who enter school at 
age 5 or 6 have not completed acqubition of their 
first language, which continues through at least 
age 12. From ages 6 to 12, children still are in 
the process of developing in first language the 
complex skills of reading and writing, in addition 
to continuing acquisition of more complex rules of 
morphology and syntax, elaboration of speech acts, 
expansion of vocabulary, semantic development, and 
even some subtleties in phonological development 
(McLaughlin, 1984, pp. 41-43). 

It may be, tLen, that when young children are 
asked to learn a second language for use at school 
before their first language has sufficiently 
matured to serve as a source of transferable 
skills, the learning task is very burdensome and 
requires more time than older children need - 
children whose first language skills are available 
for transfer. (The older children in the studies 
cited had received schooling in their first 
language.) 

It has also been argued (Ausubel, 1964; 
Burtsall et al., 1974; Cummins, 1981a; Taylor, 
1974) that older learners have an advantage in 
cognitive maturity, which gives them more 
strategies for acquiring a new language. For 
example, Scarcella and Higa (1982) showed in an 
experimental study that older learners take a more 
active role than younger ones in negotiating 
understanding and sustaining conversations. As a 
result, they succeed in obtaining input that is 
better suited to their learning needs. 
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STUDIES OF SECOND LANGUAGE ACXDUISmON FOR SCHOOL 



RESEARCHER 



STUDENTS 



SKILLS/TASKS 



RESULTS 



Grinder. Otomo, 
indToyou 

(1962) 



Second- and fourth- 
pBdeis after one year 
of study 



Vocabulary, listening 
comprehension 



Fourth-graders superior 
to second -graders 



Ervin-Tripp 
(1974) 



English speakers 
acquiring French in 
Switzerland, tested in 
first 9 months 



Listening, imitation, 
uped natural conver- 
sation, diary writing, 
traiulation 



7- to 9-yearolds superior 
to 4- to 6-year-olds in 
synux, morphology and 
pronunciation 



Buisull 
(1975) 



16-ycar-otd English 
speakers introduced to 
French at age 8 or 11 



Listening, speaking, 
reading, writing 



Students who started French 
ai age 8 only slightly 
superior to those starting 
at age 11 



Ekstrand 
(1976) 



Snowrand 
Hoefnage]-H6hle 
(1978) 



Immigrants to Sweden 
LOR- 2; AOA" 6-14 



English speakers 

acquiring Dutch 

in Holland. A^e groups: 

3-5,6-7,8-10,12-15. 

and adults. Tested at 

LO R 6 months, 10 months 

and 14-15 months. 



Listening, pronunciation, 
free oral production, 
reading comprehension, 
free wnting 

Pronunciation, auditory 
dtscrinimation, 
morphology, sentence 
repetition, sentence 
translation, sentence 
judgement, stoiy compre- 
hension, Pcabody Piaure 
Vocabulary Test 



Older students better 
than younger ones on 
all measures 



At LOR 6 months, adults 
and 12- to 15-ycar-o!ds 
superior on all measures. 
By LOR 14-15 months, adult 
progress slower; 8- to 10- 
ycarolds and 12- to 15- 
year-olds surpassed all 
others. 3- to 5-year-olds 
consistently worst 
performers on al< measures 



Skuttnabb-Kangas 
(1979a) 



Finnish immigrants to 
Sweden 



Listening, speaking, 
reading, writing 



Students AOA 9-11 
significantly better than 
students AOA 6-8 



Lapkin, Swain, 
Kamrn, and Kanna 
(1980) 



Tenth-grade students who 
began French immersion 
program at age 5 or 
age 12 



Listening, speaking, 
reading, writing 



Tenth-graden starting at 
age 12(1400 hours of in- 
struaion) roughly equiv- 
alent to group starting 
at age 5 (4000 houis of 
instruction) 



Ferris and 
Pditzer 
(1984) 



Eighth-grade Mexican 
immigrants to the U.S. 



Writing 



Students schooled in 
Spanish in Mexico for 
grades K-3 equal to those 
schooled completely in 
English in the U.S. for 9 
years. Students of AOA 9 
years, LOR 5 years had more 
positive attitudes toward 
school and higher grade 
point averages than those 
of LOR 9 years. AOA 5 years 



Cummins, Swain, 
Nakajima, 
Hanscombe, Green 
and Fran 
(1984) 



Japanese students in 
Canada, Grades 2-3 and 
5-6; Vietnamese ages 
9-17 
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LOR ■ Length of residence 
AOA ■ Age on arrival 



English vocabular}', 
reading, preposition 
usage, sentence repeti* 
tion, oral interviews 



On second language school 
skills, older students 
significantly better, on 
contexi-embeddcd measures 
(basic skills), younger 
students better. First 
language school skills 
accounted for significant 
proportion of variance in 
second language skill 




Finally, Snow and Hoefnagel-Hohle (1978) 
concluded after a study of second language 
acquirers in Holland that their Hnding of 
superior initial performance by older learneis was 
perhaps due to the greater academic demands placed 
on these learners by the schools, creating higher 
levels of motivation in them than in younger 
learners to learn the language necessary for 
success in school. 

Whatever the reasons might be, practitioners 
should be alert to the differences between younger 
and older school children in the amount of time 
required for them to develop second language 
skills adequate for schooling. Older learners 
(ages 8 to 12) have an advantage, at least 
initially. 

DOES AGE AFFECT CONTENT-AREA 
ACHIEVEMENT WHEN SCHOOLING IS 
IN A SECOND LANGUAGE? 

Collier (1987) analyzed the length of time 
required for 1,548 immigrants to the U.S. to 
become proficient in second language skills for 
all content areas when schooled only in English. 
Students who had been mainstreamed after 
instruction in English as a second language were 
tested in the fourth, sixth, eighth, and eleventh 
grades on reading, language arts, social studies, 
science, and mathematics using standardized tests 
produced by Science Research Associates (SRA). 
The study included a range of students beginning 
with those who began exposure to English, their 
second language, at age 5 and continuing through 
those beginning at age 15. Length oi' res'dence 
ranged from two to five years. Over 75 first Ian* 
guages were represented in the sample. Only 
students who were at grade level when they entered 
the U.S. and who had no previous exposure to 
English were included in the study. Social class 
background of the sample was middle to upper class 
in the home country with relatively lower income 
in the U.S., but with strong middle-class 
aspirations. 

Collier found that students who were 8 to 12 
years old on arrival were the first to reach norms 
for native speakers (50th percentile or normal 
curve equivalent [NCE]) on all content-area tests, 
doing so within four to five years. Students who 
were 5 to 7 years old on arrival fell 
significantly behind the older children in 
academic achievement, requiring five to eight 
years to reach the 50th NCE, assimiing a continued 
rate of gain similar to the one at the time of the 
study. Arrivals at ages 12 to 15 experienced the 
greatest difficulty reaching age and grade norms, 
requiring 6 to 8 years at their same rate of 
gain. 

That finding appears at first glance to 
contradict the generalization that older students 



whose first language proficiency is better 
developed acquire a second language for school 
more rapidly than younger students. However, it 
may actually be pointing to the increasing com- 
plexity of language development at eacii succeeding 
grade level and the results of taking time away 
from content-area instruction while acquiring a 
second language. Students who are 12 years old on 
arrival, for example, and who enter seventh grade 
and begin their schooHng completely in English 
with no previous exposure to English, must take 
time to acquire beginning levels of basic oral 
English. As they master sufficient basic English 
and develop a wide enough range of vocabulary in 
Fngli^h to move into deeper development of English 
for school, they may, in the meantime, lose two to 
three years of learning in mathematics, science, 
and social studies at their age and grade level. 
Secondary students can ill afford a bss of two to 
three years of complex content-area development if 
they are to achieve at the performance level of 
native speakers after a given penod of time. 

After puberty, then, despite advantageous 
learning rates, there are two problems with 
beginning acquisition of a second language: (1) 
students are more likely to retain an accent, and 
(2) if academic work is not continued while 
students are acquiring a second language, there is 
not enough time left in high school to make up the 
lost years of academic instruction. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is clear that age (or age-related factor's) 
is a major variable in the acquisition of a second 
language for school. In the early stages of 
acquisition, older students are faster and more 
efficient than younger students. Older students 
have the advantage of cognitive development in 
their first language to assist them with acquiring 
school skills in the second language. This early 
advantage diminishes after the first year for 
adults, but remains for older children and 
adolescents for continuing development of their 
second language skills. Adolescents past puberty 
are likely to retain an accent in the second 
language. Otherwise, they are capable of 
developing complete second language proficiency. 

When schooled only in the second language, 
students in the 8-12 age range on arrival may be 
the most advantaged acquirers of school skills in 
the second language, since they have some first 
language skills to transfer and they still have 
time to make up the years of academic instruction 
lost while acquiring basic second language skills 
and beginning to acquire school skills in the 
second language. Even though adolescents can 
acquire second languege school skills at a fast 
pace, thev have less time to make up iost years of 
academic instruction easily. 
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It is important to note that the effect of 
age diminishes over time as the acquirer becomes 
more proficient in the second language. Differ* 
ences mre generally found through the first five 
years after arrival. It takes language minority 
students in any type of program a minim^ ii n of four 
years to reach native speakers' level of school 
language proficiency and may take as many as eight 
or more years, depending on age on arrval and 
type of school program, as well as sociocultural 
factors and the individual characteristics of each 
second language acquirer. 
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